Four centuries of Spanish rule, starting with Ponce 
de Leoén of Florida fame, did little to better the lot 
of the average Puerto Rican. Most of the people lived 
in deplorable circumstances, incomes were so low and 
uncertain that malnutrition was almost universal, 
sanitation was lacking or inadequate, and only 20 
out of 100 people could read or write. 

After Puerto Rico came under United States con- 
trol in 1898, conditions improved somewhat for a 
while, but throughout the decade 1930-40 the island 
was again a “stricken land”; the population, pre- 
dominantly rural, was expanding rapidly within a 
contracting economy. Confronted by rising unem- 
ployment and poverty, the Puerto Ricans turned to 
Luis Mufioz Marin and his newly organized Popular 
Democratic Party, whose slogan was “Bread, Land, 
and Liberty,’ and whose platform was pledged to 
social and economic reform. 

Under the new government, elected in 1940, the 
tide started to turn. Little by little a more favorable 
population-resource balance is being established. 
This is due partly to migration to the mainland 
(amounting to some 250,000 persons in the last dec- 
ade), partly to a fall in the birth rate (from 41 per 
1,000 in 1948 to 37.9 in 1951-52, a drop that shows 
promise of continuing in the years to come), and 
partly to a lively program of economic development 
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which is steadily creating new sources of revenue. 
Despite the fact that the population increased from 
1,869,000 in 1940 to an estimated 2,230,000 in 1952, 
per capita income rose from $122 in 1940 to an esti- 
mated $399 in 1952—or to $212 when adjusted to 
1940 price levels; and the value of total production 
increased fourfold. Exports to the United States and 
foreign countries rose meanwhile from 92 to 257 mil- 
lion dollars annually; imports from 107 to 448 
millions.* 

Expansion of the economy has been accompanied 
by a dramatic improvement in health and in life ex- 
pectancy. Tuberculosis cases have dropped from 494 
per 100,000 inhabitants to 270; malaria has been vir- 
tually eliminated; the overall death rate has fallen 
from 18 per 1,000 to g.4, a figure very close to that of 
the continental United States; and life expectancy 
for the average adult has risen from 46 to 61 years. 

These startling developments have begun to attract 
attention. During 1952 nearly 400 students, techni- 
cians, and observers went to Puerto Rico to study the 
methods, techniques, and policies by which a small 
and formerly destitute community has been able to 
achieve a great deal in a short time. 


* Modern Puerto Rico’s prevailingly unfavorable balance of trade 
is compensated, at least in part, by United States military construc- 
tions and operations, as well as by various federal subsidies. 
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Puerto Rico, some 1,500 miles south of New York, 
is the smallest and most easterly of the Greater An- 
tilles (see maps). About a hundred miles long by 
thirty-five wide, it consists essentially of a central 
mountain core surrounded by a fertile but relatively 
narrow coastal plain. Because of its moderate size 
and its location within the tropics and in the path of 
the northeast trade winds, the island enjoys a climate 
that is attractive to both tourist and farmer. The 
average temperature for the coldest winter month is 
73° and for the warmest summer month 79°, except 
in the uplands, where it ranges from 69° to about 76°. 

In the drier southwest, irrigation of the sugar crop 
is necessary, but elsewhere rainfall normally is ample 
for year-round cultivation, varying between 50 and 
80 inches on the northern coastal plain, to more than 
175 inches in the eastern mountains. 

Except for its excellent climate and beautiful 
scenery, the island can boast of few resources other 
than its hard-worked soils of varying fertility. The 
gold the early Spanish settlers washed out of the 
streams was at best scanty and was exhausted soon 
after their landing. A deposit of high-grade iron ore 
has for some time been known to exist but was not 
explored until recently. Since 1951 it has been mined 
by a continental contractor, the ore being shipped to 
the United States, however, this is a small operation, 
relatively unimportant in the overall economic 
picture. 

The island has no other known metal deposits of 
any commercial value. It also lacks coal and oil, 


ades through an energetic program of hydroelectric 
development. There are considerable deposits of clay, 
which now support a clay products industry, and also 
limestone deposits. 

Because of this paucity of resources, Puerto Rico 
has become a predominantly agrarian society, pro- 
ducing a few cash crops and importing almost every- 
thing needed for civilized life, including a large part 
of the foods consumed. 

As may be seen on the land-use map, the greater 
part of the flat coastal land is devoted to sugar cane, 
by far the leading crop. Tobacco is grown mainly in 
an interior area in the east, dominated by the city of 
Barranquitas, and in scattered areas in the west and 
north. Pineapples have come to occupy large acreages 
along the north coast and in northern valleys of the 
eastern range. In the west, the mountain areas pro- 
duce chiefly coffee. 

The first three decades of United States rule saw 
a steady influx of continental capital, which gradually 
acquired virtual control of the economy and, indi- 
rectly, of insular politics. Vast sugar holdings were 
built up, owned largely on the mainland, some of 
which were as large as 55,000 acres. These holdings 
were illegal under the Five-Hundred Acre Law, 
which limited the amount of land that could be 
owned by any one corporation. An analysis of the 
situation in 1930 showed that sugar was 60 per cent 
absentee controlled; fruit, 31 per cent or more; to- 
bacco, 85 per cent; banks, 60 per cent; and steamship 
lines, almost 100 per cent. Coffee was the only crop 


though this lack has been partly off-set in recent dec- __ , still entirely in Puerto Rican hands, but it had been 


practically ruined through 
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new international trade 
alignments and several dev- 
astating hurricanes. 

On the whole, Pucrto 
Rico had developed a typi- 
cal sugar economy under 
United States rule, geared 
almost exclusively to the 
one “king” crop. Corporate 
holdings occupied much of 
the best land, and the over- 
whelming majority of agri- 
cultural workers were land- 
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duction was curtailed during the depression years, 
while the population continued to grow, the result- 
ing widespread suffering brought about several years 
of political turbulence, which in turn led to the 
election of Munoz Marin in 1940. 
' The first step taken by the new government was 
the enforcement of the Five-Hundred Acre Law and 
the acquisition, through condemnation and purchase, 
of all corporate landholdings in excess of the legal 
amount. Since a cooperative movement was not sufh- 
ciently advanced in 1940 to permit the working of 
sugar lands under some scheme resembling Mexico’s 
ejido system, the government undertook to work the 
acquired land on a “proportional profit” basis. As a 
result, the absentee sugar corporations are today 
largely in the business of operating mills, while 
profits from the government-owned sugar lands are 
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divided among the workers in proportion to the 
wages earned. By 1951, the Land Authority had pos- 
session of about 98,000 acres out of a total of some 
1,400,000 under cultivation or in pasture. During 
that year, the proportional profits paid to workers on 
these farms, in addition to wages, amounted to well 
over half a million dollars. 

An energetic program of land distribution is going 
hand in hand with the government operation of 
farms. As land becomes available, it is distributed to 
independent farmers or as homesteads. Since the start 
of the program 501 farms have been sold for a value 
of $475,000, while a total of 26,500 parcels of land 
have been given in usufruct to formerly landless 
workers. A social program is aiding the latter to build 
substantial and sanitary homes, plant subsistence gar- 
dens, and operate consumers’ cooperatives. 
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Meanwhile, through greater mechanization new 
land is becoming available: pasture that was formerly 
needed for oxen may now be planted in food crops. 
Experimentation with new cane varieties is con- 
stanty bettering yields per acre; and since the total 
sugar output is controlled by the quota system, in- 
creasing acreages of rich land formerly devoted to 
cane are being released for new crops. Pineapples, for 
instance, are becoming important on the propor- 
tional profit farms and elsewhere; they yield an even 
higher return per acre than sugar and sustain a rela- 
tively new industry turning out canned fruit and 
concentrated frozen juice. 

Because it is essential to combine optimum land 
use with effective soil conservation in a society as 
crowded as that of Puerto Rico (668 persons per 
square mile, 1,473 per square mile of arable land), 
an island-wide land-use survey has been carried out. 
At the same time the Puerto Rican Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Puerto Rico are 
broadening their research activities to develop new 
plant varieties and encourage a greater diversification 
of crops—in part for export to the mainland, in part 
to reduce the large importation of food-stuffs, and in 
part to improve the present too starchy diet. In order 
to strengthen the growing dairy and meat industries, 
they are also working on the selection and breeding 
of goats, hogs, and cows suited to the island, and are 
spreading their educational activities through exten- 
sion services. 

Problems of distribution and marketing, of agri- 
cultural credit, of canning and other processing, and 
of quality control are also being studied. Local food- 
stuffs cannot compete with those of the mainland, 
even in local markets, unless their production and 
distribution are organized and standardized as are 
those on the mainland. The fact, for instance, that 
some thirteen million dollars worth of meat and meat 
products are annually imported, is a powerful incen- 
tive toward increased local production. Such an in- 
crease depends, however, on proper land use and the 
availability of feeds (possibly as by-products of the 
canning industries), slaughterhouses, and indus- 
trialized processing plants for curing, canning, and 
refrigeration. 

In its attempts to broaden the industrial base—one 
of the essential elements of its program—the new gov- 
ernment enjoyed several initial advantages. First, 
excise taxes on goods made in Puerto Rico may re- 
main there instead of being diverted into the federal 


treasury. During World War II the island’s new rum 
industry soared to unprecedented prosperity, making 
available millions of dollars from excise taxes. Sec- 
ond, through control of the island’s abundant water 
resources, the construction of electric power plants 
and an extensive network of power lines, integrated 
TVA style, the government has been able to provide 
relatively low-cost power for industrial and domestic 
use. About four times as much power is available 
today as in 1940; the number of persons receiving 
electricity by virtue of the rural electrification 
program has increased from 5,000 to 275,000. 
And third, the government obtained, as part of the 
federal government’s reconstruction and relief ac- 
tivities, a modern cement plant to produce building 
materials, which are now used in vast quantities for 
the construction of industrial plants, roads, and low- 
cost housing. 

The industrialization program, known as ““Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,” began with the construction of this 
cement plant; shortly after 1940 a glass factory and 
several others were added, each built and operated 
by the Puerto Rican government’s Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation (now part of the Economic 
Development Administration). All these have re- 
cently been sold to a private Puerto Rican corpora- 
tion, the money received for them being regarded as 
a revolving fund to be used for priming the pump in 
some other part of the economy. Temporary tax ex- 
emptions for certain new industries, as well as gov- 
ernment help in the planning and erection of factory 
buildings are today offered as inducements to attract 
new capital, both continental and insular. 

Two hundred new factories have been built, which 
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give direct employment to some 12,000 workers, with 
a potential of 8,000 additional jobs, and represent 
new investments of some $45,000,000 of private capi- 
tal and $20,000,000 of government capital. Net in- 
come from manufactures has risen meanwhile from 
$26,400,000 to $107,518,000. 

With its shortage of minerals, metals, and fuels, 
Puerto Rico cannot expect to develop heavy indus- 
tries, but it has ample potentialities for many more 
light and medium ones through the processing of its 
agricultural products, full exploitation of its few 
minerals, and expansion of industries based on im- 
ported raw materials, low cost power, and the pres- 
ence of abundant labor. As an integral part of the 
United States, it is, of course, in a privileged position 
regarding both the availability of capital and outlets 
for its manufactures. 

The processing of sugar is still the largest industry, 
but dairy products and the canning and preserving 
of fruits and vegetables are becoming increasingly 
important. The pulp and paper, chemical, metal and 
machinery, and shoe industries are well started, and 
the glass and cement industries have advanced to the 
point where glass bottles are exported to neighboring 
Caribbean countries and Puerto Rican cement is be- 
ing sold in the continental United States. 

It is by the expansion of such industries, integrated 
with a strengthening agriculture, that Puerto Rico 
is providing employment and improved standards of 
living for its ever-growing population. It is also de- 
voting larger and larger budgets to provide more 
education. In 1939-40, only 50 per cent of the chil- 
dren between six and eighteen could attend public 
or private schools; now 67 per cent of them can do so. 
Students in vocational schools meanwhile have in- 
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creased from 850 to 9,400, some 8,000 receive special 
training for industrial purposes; and enrollment at 
the University of Puerto Rico has more than doubled. 

In 1948 the Puerto Ricans exercised for the first 
time their newly won right to elect their own gover- 
nor, responsible to them. On July 25, 1952, the island 
officially became a “Commonwealth, associated with 
the United States,” under its own constitution. It is 
now independent in all internal affairs, subject only, 
as are the states of the Union, to the terms of the 
United States Constitution. 

By far sighted planning in the agricultural and in- 
dustrial fields, the government is gradually lifting 
Puerto Rico out of the old vicious circle of over- 
population and poverty, and creating a solid eco- 
nomic foundation upon which a stable democratic 
way of life—worthy of the other American ‘““Common- 
wealths’’—can be erected. 


EARL PARKER HANSON 
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